HAWAII 
ARCHITECT 


..“OF THE TOTAL BENEFITS WRAP- 
PED UP IN ONE PLACE. we were in Waikiki 


but this location is better than any, bar none. We go to 
all parts of the island and often to the airport so being 
close to the freeway is perfect. Plus they made us a 
financial package deal including rental and im- 
provements that made it easy to move in. They're 
good landlords, very pleasant. And the excellent 
building security is a good bonus we learned 

about later. The end result is frankly we're 

quite happy with the move.” 

Allen Kajioka and Assoc., Architects 


CORDCO 


COMMERCIAL REAL ESTATE e JUST A SITE BETTER 


here on Bishop St. And it's very efficient because of 
its accessibility for all our employees from all ends 


„OF ITS EFFICIENCY AND LOW 


COST.1164 will keep our company's costs lower not 
just because of the low square foot rates but because | 
can expect lower escalations than other first class 
buildings. We looked everywhere — in town and outly- 
ing districts, and whereas in many cities there is a 
cost-savings in being away from the city center, 1164 
gives us those same kinds of competitive rates right 


of the island; and because | could design space 
to my specifications.” 

Lee Swezey, Divisional Sales Manager 
Investors Diversified Services, Inc. 
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H/A FEATURE ARTICLE: 


HAWAII CAPITAL DISTRICT 


by Michael Leineweber 


HONOLULU HALE 
AND GROUNDS 


Honolulu's City Hall was designed 
by Architects C. W. Dickey, Hart 
Wood, Robert G. Miller, Guy 
Rothwell, and Marcus G. Lester 
and was first opened in November 
1929. Honolulu Hale is eclectic in 
style, but is predominately Span- 
ish, derived from the early 
Renaissance. 

The building has a great open air i 
central court, and grand staircase 
reminiscent of a medieval town 
hall. The Italian stonework on the 
columns, balconies, and entrances 
is the work of Italian sculptor 
Mario Valdastri. 

Honolulu Hale is four stories with 
a six-story tower fronting Punch- 
bowl Street. It is a massive struc- 
ture yet projects a sense of human 
scale, The building’s plan is rec- 
tangular. The terra cotta roof 
design is complex; a combination 
of sheds and hips intersect form- 
ing a variety of roof shapes. 


Throughout the 1920s, local archi- 
tects, influenced by Mainland 
architects York and Sawyer and 
Bertrum Grovsner Goodhue, self- 
consciously began the develop- 
ment of an indigenous archi- 
tecture characteristic of Hawaii. 
From 1921 until the middle 20s, 
Italian, Spanish Colonial and 
Spanish Mission architectural 
forms were emphasized. 


During the 30s the Spanish Colon- 
ial and Mission styles were 
adapted. Honolulu Hale represents 
this architecturally historic build- 
ing phase. Although two wings 
were added in 1951, and major 
renovation is currently taking 
place, the exterior appearance has 
been maintained with some con- 
sistency of style. 
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HONOLULU HALE 
ANNEX (MISSION 
MEMORIAL BUILDING 
AND AUDITORIUM) 


The Mission Memorial Building 
(and Auditorium) was commis- 
sioned and built for the Hawaii 
Evangelical Association. The 
building (and attached auditor- 
ium) was designed by Architect H. 
L. Kerr and was constructed dur- 
ing 1915-16, in commemoration 
of the centennial anniversary of 
the arrival of the first missionaries. 
The two-story Mission Memorial 
Building is rectangular in plan and 
is constructed of English bond red 
brick and reinforced concrete. The 
roof is a low, pitched mansard 
with newel post balustrade para- 
pet. Porticoes on the King Street 
and Ewa facades are supported by 
six freestanding Tuscan columns 
with lonic capitals. The Diamond 
Head facade has a two-story half 
round portico enclosed on_ its 
second level. 

This building is styled in the man- 
ner of Georgian architecture, the 
predominant style for major build- 
ings during the early years of the 
Republic in the United States 
(1702-1830). The Mission Build- 
ing and its annex are the only two 
examples of this style in the State 
of Hawaii. The auditorium is a 
single-story structure sited on the 
mauka side of the Mission Memo- 
rial Building. It is attached to the 
main building by a colonnade. 


Continued on page 6 


Michael Leineweber is an archi- 
tect/urban designer with Urban 9, 
a planning and research oriented 
group associated with Group 
Architects Collaborative, Inc. 
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MISSION MEMORIAL 
BUILDING ANNEX 


The Mission Annex was designed 
by architect Mark Potter as a 
Christian Education Building and 
constructed in 1930. Its interior 
was recently remodeled as a 
municipal reference library. The 
building's frontispiece is two 
stories high, and the building is 
constructed of reinforced concrete 
with red brick English-bond sur- 
facing. 

There are two entries to the build- 
ing; one in the frontispiece, and 
one to the rear. The main entry- 
way has a classical surround com- 
posed of two lonic columns with a 
simple entablature. 
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when it comes to Formica 


VARIETY. 


i 


is the Key Word at = 
= 3 Aloha State Sales = 


= Formica brand laminated plastic has proved itself to be 

— FORM ICA one of the most versatile and reliable surfacing materials 

— for use in the home. At Aloha State Sales, we have Hawaii’s 

-N largest inventory of Formica brand laminate, offering an 
h, BRAND exciting choice of fashion-keyed colors and patterns, 
straight-from-the-forest woodgrains and embossed textures. 
Formica brand laminate is the standard of excellence today. 
í à Avoid imitations. Ask for Formica brand laminate by name. 
laminated plastic We will be happy to discuss your needs and show you the 


widest VARIETY of Formica brand laminate in Hawaii. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


ILOHA 


STATE SALES CO., INC. 
2829 Awaawaloa St. Ph. 833-2731 
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New Series Trus Joist Used In Adding Extra Floor 


taz ee ONE OF THE POINTS OF 
12". INTEREST IN THE NEW 
WATERHOUSE WAREHOUSE 


WATERHOUSE PROPERTIES, INC. 
WAREHOUSE and OFFICES 
Queen & Emily Streets, Kakaako 


Waterhouse joint project with three 
of its subsidiaries: X-Ray & Medical 
Equipment, Inc., Island Camera & Gift 
Shops, Movie Supply of Hawaii. 


ARCHITECT: 
William Bunny Au, Inc., Honolulu 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS: 
Sato & Kuniyoshi, Honolulu 


CONTRACTORS: 
Allied Construction, Inc., Honolulu 


Completion date: 


late 1976. Project cost: $2 million. 


The new warehouse and office facility of 
Waterhouse Properties, Inc. is one of the 
most interesting projects of the year... 
The old American Sanitary Laundry 
Building is still there, providing the 
shell. 
The project is an early one in the re- 
birth of an area—Kakaako. 
This building in an area where find- 
ing a place to put a car is a headache 
has rooftop parking 
A new Trus Joist floor system, light 
but strong, makes possible a brand 
new second floor, bringing the whole 
to 55,000 square feet of space with 
20,000 available for leasing. 
The Trus Joist system used is one of 
the first in Hawaii employing the new 
series Trus Joists, increasing build- 
ing efficiency. Seven choices now in- 
stead of four. The new series has 
meant specific savings on this project. 
Yes, Trus Joist serves Hawaii—efficiency 
in design—lightness with strength—con- 
struction time and equipment costs 
Savings—accuracy of dimension—long 
spans—on time delivery...arrival dates 
worked out in advance with you to meet 
your schedules. 
For the full story (no obligation) call or 
write: 


Jim Worden, President 
Trus Joist Hawaii Inc. 
641 Keeaumoku Street 
Honolulu, Hi. 96814 
Tel. 949-6661 


Keeping 
Hawaii 
Plastered 


Promotion is a promise. Our promise can 
be delivered finally only by motivated, 
experienced and skilled contractors and 
craftsmen. They share a common pride 
in a unique contribution to structures 
through lath and plaster assemblies that 


do not burn, carry flames, or emit 
toxic fumes, ever 


CI provide a real barrier to the passage 
of heat, flame and smoke. 


perform automatically in time of 
danger, depending upon no articulation 
manually, mechanically, or electronic- 
ally. 


O provide comfort, convenience, 
Pleasure, protection and ultimate eco- 
nomy in all types of buildings. 


O carry the time tested seal of merit 
from the yesterdays of countless genera- 
tions. 


O will continue to serve the generations 
of the tomorrows yet to come. 
In the vernacular: you better believe it. 
Plaster Information — Don Morganella 
PACIFIC BUREAU for 
LATHING & PLASTERING 
905 Umi St. — Rm. 303 Ph. 847-4321 


HONOLULU 
BLUEPRINT 
& SUPPLY 


816 Kapiolani Blvd. Ph. 531-4611 


175 Queen St. Ph. 521-1405 


New 
Members 


RALSTON H. NAGATA. Cor- 
porate member; Geoffrey W. Fair- 
fax & Associates. M. F. A. in 
Arch., U. of Hawaii. Wife: Pauline. 
Children: Celeste 2. Hobby: grow- 
ing vegetables. 


JOHN B. PARAZETTE. Corpo- 


rate member; Parazette/Nespor, 
Kailua-Kona. U. of California Col- 
lege of Arch. and College of Let- 
ters and Science, and El Camino 
College, Torrance, Calif. Wife: 
Joan. Children: residing in Hawaii 
— Sam 8, Caleb 7; residing in 
California — Kate 16, Aaron 15. 
Hobbies: sailing and building. 


ROBERT C. SMELKER. Corpo- 
rate member, up from associate; 
Meyers, Detweiler & Associates. B. 
Arch., U. of Oregon. Single. Hob- 
bies: scrambling, body surfing. 


LUCILA DELA CRUZ NANOLA. 
Alfred A. Yee & Associates, Inc. 
B.S. in Arch. Husband: Efren. 
Children: Marie Yvette 4%, Josef 
Ivan 3. Hobbies: bowling, tennis, 
swimming. 


N. ROBERT HALE. Corporate 
member; Haines, Jones, Farrell, 
White & Gima. B. Arch., Syracuse 
U. Wife: Carol Ann. Children: 
Marilyce 1%, Maile 3 months. 


DARRELL WELCH. Corporate 
member, up from associate; 
Haines, Jones, Farrell, White & 
Gima. B. Arch., U. of Texas. Wife: 
Bronwen. Children: Garrett 4, Jes- 
sica 1. Hobbies: flying, golf, skin 
diving. 
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Centrally located gas water 
heaters can do all the work of 
many individually located 
heaters — and cost less for 
equipment and installation. 


The water heaters went 

into the central laundry facility 
for this low-rise apartment 
building, allowing more usable 
saleable space in each of the 

24 individual units. 


Our Enginee 
Services Team 
can save you money. 


Free estimates and 
installation proposals 
help architects and 
engineers reduce 
planning costs. 


And save you energy. 


The Gas Company’s Engineering Services 
team can save you money by providing ac- 
curate cost estimates. Estimates of the size 
and type of gas equipment that will give the 
best economy and efficiency for a project. 
Comparative equipment, installation and 
operating costs, And estimates of gas con- 
sumption and operating costs. With this 
kind of information, architects, mechanical 
engineers and developers can make thought- 
ful, cost-control decisions. And when called 
in early enough, our Engineering Services 
team can often save planners many dollars 
by recommending alternate locations or 
piping routes. 

They’re also Energy Savers. Of course, the 
project that uses gas uses less of Hawaii’s 
primary energy source, oil, than one that is 


“all-electric.” But our Engineering Services 
team can do even more — suggesting ways 
to get maximum energy efficiency, from 
equipment selection to appliance installa- 
tions. A single phone call can bring this free 
service to anyone in the building industry 
— 548-4236 or 548-2113. 


Two of The Gas 
Company’s 
Energy Savers: 
Charlie Bazell 
and Ed Inouye, 
engineering 
consultants. 


THE GAS COMPANY ( 
GASCO. INC, A SUBSIDIARY OF PACIFIC RESOURCES, INC 
| P. O. Box 3379, Honolulu, Hawaii 96842 


OFFICE PRACTICE: 
ARCHITECTS AND 
THE G.E.TAX 


by Jim Reinhardt 


x 


In December 1973, Val Ossipoff 
brought to the attention of the 
rest of the Hawaii Society AIA 
the fact that he was being assessed 
by the Hawaii Department of Tax- 
ation for the 4 per cent General 
Excise Tax on client reimburs- 
ables. Ossipoff suggested that this 
was a concern of all architects, 
and that it would be appropriate 
for either the AIA or a hui of 
firms to pay legal expenses in- 
curred in fighting that decision, As 
a consequence, the ‘‘Ossipoff Ha- 
waii Excise Fund” was formed. 


The case for Ossipoff was pre- 
sented by his attorneys as a trial 
horse for all Hawaii's architects. 


The basis of Dreher's argument 
was the the monies received by 
Ossipoff as reimbursables — ex- 
penditures which were made for 
travel and living costs in connec- 
tion with the project; long dis- 
tance telephone and telegraph 
costs; reproduction; postage and 
handling of drawings, specifica- 
tions, and other documents; fees 
for building permits; and costs of 
engineers, consultants, and other 
subcontractors — were exempt 
from the Hawaii Gross Income 
Tax under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 237-20 Hawaii Revised Stat- 
utes, which says: 

“The reimbursement of costs or 
advances made for or on behalf of 
One person by another shall not 
constitute gross income of the 
latter, unless the person receiving 
such reimbursement also receives 


additional monetary consideration 
for making such costs or ad- 
vances," 


The Department of Taxation ar- 
gued that the expenses were neces- 
sary for the fulfillment of the ar- 
chitect's contractual obligations 
and were, therefore, not exempt 
from the tax. 

On January 7, 1974, the Tax 
Appeal Court in its finding of fact 
and conclusions of law, denied 
Ossipoff's appeal on the following 
rationale: 


“The Court finds that the ex- 
penses incurred by the taxpayer in 
this appeal, such as expenses for 
transportation and living when 
traveling, long distance telephone 
calls and telegrams, the expenses 
of reproduction, postage, and 
handling of drawings and specifi- 
cations incurred in connection 
with a project for which the tax- 
payer was engaged to perform ar- 
chitectural services, are incidental 
expenses which the taxpayer must 
necessarily incur for the produc- 
tion of income.” 


An appeal was considered, but 
withdrawn following an unfavor- 
able ruling on a similar issue. 
Dreher states: 


“We continue to believe that 
the construction of Section 
237-20 adopted by the Depart- 
ment of Taxation and sustained 
by the Tax Appeal Court is un- 
duly restrictive and incorrect. We 
consider it likely however, that 
the Tax Appeal Court would re- 


fuse to rule differently in another 
case. Consequently, unless the Ha- 
waii Supreme Court indicates a 
willingness to overrule the posi- 
tion of the Tax Appeal Court on 
this issue, we would not advise the 
relitigation of the question. 

‘'There appear to be some 
methods of mitigating the impact 
of the decision ... First, all reim- 
bursements for expenses which are 
by law the obligation of the client, 
for example, fees for building per- 
mits and other governmental ap- 
provals, should continue to be ex- 
cluded from the gross income of 
the company.” 

Dreher goes on to advise that 
where possible the client should 
pay such costs directly, as he can, 
so that the money does not be- 
come part of the architect's gross 
income. 

The possibility of establishing a 
separate checking account, solely 
for the payment of reimbursables 
and for the receipt of reimburs- 
able funds from the clients, was 
explored with the Department of 
Taxation, but received a negative 
reaction. 

At this time there appear to be 
only two options. The first is to 
avoid the problem as much as pos- 
sible by having the client pay such 
costs directly. The second is for 
the architect to charge the four 
per cent excise tax for all these 
reimbursables, as he will be 
charged the general excise tax on 
this portion of his income by the 
Hawaii Department of Taxation. 
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Leo S. Wu & Associates 


Killingsworth, Brady & Sutter, Inc. 


Haines Jones White Farrell Gima 


GREAT 
DESIGNS IN 


CONCRETE 


Put your imagination together with concrete 
and look what can happen. Hawaii's most 
beautiful buildings are the result of thoughtful 
design and the flexibility of concrete. 


DESIGN FLEXIBILITY 


Shape concrete to your structural and 
architectural ideas. Finish it in a wide range of 
textures and colors. From pure white to deep 
tones, smooth to rugged surfaces, there is a 
concrete finish to perfectly complement every 
building design and environment. 


COST COMPETITIVE 


Only concrete combines competitive construction 
costs with unmatched long-range economy. 
Concrete is impervious to rot, termites or rust. 
Concrete lasts a lifetime and requires minimum 
maintenance, year after year. 


BUILDINGS...BIG OR SMALL 


Hawaii's builders have long made concrete 
their first choice for large buildings. Smaller 
structures, too, present the kind of challenges 
best met by concrete's design flexibility, integral 
finish options and long-term cost benefits. 


For technical information about any concrete product, 
call CCPI at 833-1882. 

MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR IDEAS... WITH CONCRETE. 
It's made right here in Hawaii. 


CEMENT AND CONCRETE PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 
OF HAWAII 


Suite 1110, Control Data Building 
2828 Paa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96819 


Member Firms: Amelco Corporation; Concrete Industries Maui; 
Hale Kauai, Ltd.; Cyprus Hawaiian Cement Corporation; 

HC&D, Ltd.; Hawaii Concrete Products; Hawaiian Dredging & 
Construction Company, Precast Division; James W. Glover, Ltd., 
Hilo Operations; Kaiser Cement & Gypsum Corporation; 

Laie Concrete & Aggregate, Inc.; Lone Star Industries, Inc., 
Hawaii Division; Maui Concrete & Aggregates; Monier Roof Tiles; 
Pacific Concrete & Rock Company, Ltd.; Shield Pacific, Ltd.; 
Tileco, Inc.; United States Pipe & Foundry Company, 

Concrete Pipe Division; Valdastri Schokbeton. 


1975 HS/AIA HONOR AWARD: 


STRAUB CLINIC 


STONE MARRACCINI & PATTERSON 


Hawaii Architect 


ÎI II 


Parking Structure 


Construction 
Start: January 1970 
Complete: September 1970 
Cost: $918,270 
Capacity: 287 vehicles 
Cost Per Stall: $3,200 


=a ayaa 5 These projects began in the sum- 
ah =] ang Be i mer of 1967. The first step was to 
j=] a. identify our client's needs by 


means of a comprehensive pro- 
gramming process. The second 
step was to translate these needs 
into a master plan which would 
accommodate initial construction 
as well as provide capacity for the 
future. 

During the process two signifi- 
cant constraints became evident: 

1—Because continuity of the 
Outpatient practice had to be 
maintained, off-street parking had 
to be provided prior to the hospi- 
tal's construction. 

2—Because the existing build- 
ings along Ward Avenue repre- 
sented significant equity, these 
buildings were to remain as part of 
the complex into the indefinite 
future. 

The parking structure was lo- 
cated along the clinic's Ewa prop- 
erty line to minimize interfer- 
ence with existing outpatient 
parking. Because of the nature of 
the clientele, column-free interiors 
were desired. This configuration 
was achieved by using 8-foot-wide 
double precast Ts spanning ap- 
proximately 62 feet from an ex- 
terior bearing wall to an interior 
bearing wall and then an equal 
span to the other exterior bearing 
wall. 

The parking structure originally 
had a speed ramp configuration. 
This solution was abandoned be- 
cause it would have required two 


P PATIENT LEVEL 
BRD, 4TH, STH & 6TH FLOORS: 


continued on page 14 
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Hospital 


ST R A U B Construction 


Start: October 1970 
C L | N | C Complete: January 1973 
Cost: $5,768,060 
Capacity: 152 Acute Care Beds 
Cost Per Bed: $38,000 
from 13 Area: 122,000 square feet 


additional tiers of parking to a- 
chieve the same density as that 
which exists. The building has 
structural capacity to expand by a 
total of four more tiers on either 
side of the center bearing wall or 
to a total capacity of over 600 ve- 
hicles. 

The hospital's construction 
started in October 1970, following 
Straub's beneficial occupancy of 
the parking structure in Sep- | 
tember 1970. 

Consistent with program and 
master plan objectives, the hos- 
pital has a structural capacity to 
expand by four more floors verti- 
cally bypassing the present roof, 
which would continue to be used 
as a mechanical floor, plus expand 
incrementally at the basement, 
first and second floor levels both 
toward Hotel Street and King 
Street. 

The necessity to wedge the hos- 
pital between the existing build- 
ings along Ward Avenue and the 
then existing parking structure re- 
quired an innovated approach to 
the nursing tower. Straub had 
mandated all single-patient rooms. 
The resultant grouping of patient 
rooms in pods of four at the outer 
extremity of a short transverse 
corridor located 16 patient rooms 
in extremely close proximity to 
the serving nurses’ station. Consis- 
tent with Straub's philosophy of 
progressive care, the pod of four 
rooms at the end of the transverse 
corridor opposite the central verti- 
cal circulation element was ap- 
propriately located because these 
rooms could be utilized for a les- 
ser level of acute nursing service. 

The hospital is served with a 
vertical transport system consist- 
ing of one elevator dedicated to 
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THE DISCOTHEQUE 


WANT Anh 


SHERATON WAIKIKI 
THE PROFESSIONAL SALES TRAINING SEMINAR, INC 


COMMERCIAL 
REAL ESTATE 


SIGN YOUR WORK 


When you put your name on That's why we specialize. Our 
the line you can't afford any mis- designers and consultants are 
takes. Your final state- ready to work with 
ment must be a com- you from the begin- 
pletely finished work E ning. If it's not signed 
of art. Others might P its not finished. It's 
just add their name, important when it’s 
but the sign of a good your name on the line. 
architect can be seen Sign your work. Signs 
at the planning stage. 524-0202 Unlimited. 


700 Fort St. e Pier 11, Gallery Level e Honolulu Harbor, Hawaii 96813 


CEEE E => 


Architectural Firm: Stone, Marraccini & Patterson Mechanical: Buonaccorsi & Associates 
Principal-In-Charge: Robert J. Bettencourt, AIA Electrical: Buonaccorsi & Associates 
Project Architect: E. Alan Holl, AIA Owner The Straub Partnership 
Consultants— T.Y. Lin, Kulka, Yang Contractors: E.E. Black, Ltd., — Parking Structure 
& Associates (Design) Del E. Webb Corp. — Hospital 
Structural: T.Y. Lin 
T.Y. Lin Hawaii, Inc. 
(Construction) 


visitors and passengers only, one 
elevator dedicated completely to 
service and materials distribution, 
with the third, middle elevator 
programmed to operate either ina 
service mode or in a passenger 
mode. 

Elevators are supplemented 
with a selected vertical trayveyor 
with primary distribution to and 
from central service in the base- 
ment. The trayveyor has the func- 
tional capacity to receive tote 
boxes at any floor and deliver 
them to any other floor. 

General design concepts include 
material distribution via cart ex- 
change, case cart setups between 
central service and surgery. De- 
mand items are distributed via the 


vertical trayveyor. 
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Charlie looks at architecture 


Juxtapositions 


by Charlie Madden 
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BEAUX-ARTS 


AT THE MODERN 


The following article by New 
York architect Stanley Aber- 
crombie is reprinted from the Feb- 
ruary, 1976, Art Forum maga- 
zine. 


The Museum of Modern Art's ma- 
jor space for changing exhibitions 
was occupied all fall by work from 
the Paris architectural academy 
which ruled — with the most 
accomplished of hands — almost 
the entire architectural profession 
during the 18th and 19th centu- 
ries. “Architecture of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts" offered us 200 
drawings by more than 50 would- 
be architects, some of them now 
become famous, some of them 
not. 


Although by students, few of 
the drawings betrayed any trace of 
amateurism. Although drawn with 
narrowly deliberate objectives (the 
sketch, or esquisse, was meant to 
convince a jury of professors of 
the worth of a student's plan, the 
projet rendu was its full presenta- 
tion, and the envoi, undertaken 
only by a winner of the annual 
Grand Prix de Rome, was an 
archaeological reconstruction), all 
he drawings were nevertheless 
able to stand alone as objects of 
intrinsic interest. And although 
conforming to an apparent strait 
jacket of conventions, some of 
them took inspired chances, 


The Ecole des Beaux-Arts grew 
from the 17th-century Academie 
Royale d’Architecture, and, ex- 
cept for a brief suppression during 
the French Revolution, it con- 
inued almost until yesterday. Al- 
hough John Russell Pope's 1943 
Jefferson Memorial was perhaps 
he last important building in 
Beaux-Arts style, the traditional 
organization of the school was not 
dismantled until Paris’s student 
riots of 1968. 


Fragile but elephantine (some 
are 20 feet long), the drawings 


were salvaged from the dust of the 
Beaux-Arts’ attics by the Modern’s 
Director of Architecture and De- 
sign, Arthur Drexler, and by three 
young  scholar-assistants, Richard 
Chafee, Neil Levine, and David 
Van Zanten. 

If it is easy to see these draw- 
ings as art, it is not so easy to see 
them as modern, though perhaps 
it is healthy that the Modern is 
becoming a bit relaxed about its 
name... 


thn 
iad 


„..„ What, in fact, is the message 
of this exhibition, and for whom 
is it intended? 

For architects; the Beaux-Arts 
is not exactly hot news. The most 
modern of modern architects were 
parading the streets in 1963 to 
protest the destruction of McKim, 
Mead, and White's very Beaux 
Arts Pennsylvania Station (one of 
a dozen such American buildings, 
in fact, which Drexler shows us in 
an interesting little appendix to the 
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main exhibition), and the last de- 
vout faith in modernism's infalli- 
ble progress toward Utopia must 
have been blown to bits, along 
with Yamasaki's Pruitt-lgoe hous- 
ing, in 1970. 

Besides, even the purest of 
modernists always had, suppressed 
somewhere in their ids, an admira- 
tion for Beaux-Arts drawing; 
hand-ground ink is in all archi- 
tects’ blood. Those who were in 
American schools as recently as 
1940 studied under this country’s 
close imitation of the French 
system, and they include, to take 
just a couple of examples, Max 
Abramowitz and Gordon Bun- 
shaft. 

Long before he and Wallace 
Harrison were cooking up the 
Time-Life building, Abramowitz 
was reportedly astonishing his fel- 
low Columbia students with the 
virtuosity of his ornate presenta- 
tions, and part of Bunshaft's MIT 
training was a stunningly rendered 
1933 pseudo-Romanesque church, 
shown, with other work of that 
time, at last spring's convention of 
the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 

But more surprising is the fact 
that, although no one ever seems 
to teach such things, even the 
rawest of freshman design studios 
today will unaccountably begin 
using Beaux-Arts terms. “Do you 
have a scheme yet?” becomes “'Do 
you have a parti?” And rather 
than “We're working night and 
day,” they will suddenly say, 
“We're en charette,” perhaps not 
even aware of the reference to 
last-minute work aboard the carts 
(charettes) carrying students” 
drawing boards to the school for 
the fateful jury. 

Even though not one of the 


drawings at the Modern may have 
been seen before, most of them 
had already been visualized with 
delight, so that for present archi- 
tects of whatever age Drexler's 
show offered as much pleasure 
and spiritual refreshment — and 
just as few surprises — as another 
leisurely thumbing through Le 
Corbusier's oeuvre complete. 

Nor should it surprise us that 
the Beaux-Arts tradition is so per- 
sistent, for it is a major symbol of 
an era when architecture had 
glamour. Architects have grown 
up considerably in the last half- 
century, and they con't have near- 
ly the fun they once did. 

Floating the perfect blue gray 
wash on an elevation of “A Town 
House in Paris for a Rich Banker” 
is — let's admit — a pretty elegant 
pastime compared to calculating 
minimal kitchen areas for a low- 
cost housing development. 

Most modern architects worry a 
bit about the composition of their 
plans and elevations, but they also 
worry — and this is almost a 
definition of modern architecture 
— about proper integration of the 
poor and the aged, about soil 
erosion, financing, neighborhood 
stability, natural ventilation, coor- 
dination with engineering, accom- 
modation of the physically handi- 
capped, and a thousand other 
ecologic, economic, and social fac- 
tors to which a Beaux-Arts archi- 
tect would never have tipped his 
beret. 

If architects seem to remember 
only too well their profession's 
spoiled adolescence, was the Mod- 
ern’s show intended, then, for a 
general audience? Beyond some 
surprise at seeing such unmodern 
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work within the very temple of 
modernity, and beyond some op- 
portunity for an architectural his- 
tory lesson, the show would seem 
to have furnished nonarchitects 
only with an excuse for nostalgia 
— "They don't build ‘em like they 
used to,” or even just ‘They don’t 
draw ‘em like they used to.” As 
Drexler knows, such reaction isn't 
worth the effort. 

Drexler also knows that any 
revival of Beaux-Arts building 
form or ornament (or even draw- 
ing technique) is not only silly but 
impossible. None of architecture's 
present clients needs or wants 
such buildings; few architects, no 
matter how admiring, remember 
how to design them; and no con- 
struction firm can build them. 

So there must be, in this promi- 
nent exhibition, in this museum 
which quite correctly sees itself as 
ideologically influential, a more 
specific and less obvious message, 
and it must be this: that there was 
a creative force or body of princi- 
ples operating in Beaux-Arts de- 
sign of which we have lost sight 
and to which we might profitably 


return. A J 
The show is far from single- 


minded in delivering this message; 
indeed, its interest derives so 
greatly from the spectacular quali- 


ty of the presentations that a 
viewer might easily neglect the 
content being presented. 

That content — beneath the 
rosy washes and impeccably ruled 
lines, beneath the Corinthian pilas- 
ter and stone garlands, beneath 
even the distasteful connotations 
of privilege and authoritarianism 
— is order. Applied to architec- 
ture, order implies considered pro- 
portion, clarity of organization, 
attention to the effects of differ- 
ent combinations of voids and 
solids of volumes and shapes, the 
search for appropriate ornament, 
and the use of — whenever there is 
no good reason for asymmetry — 
symmetry. 

These are characteristics that 


have been used, abandoned, and 
revived repeatedly and that wili 
surely serve us well today, no 
matter what style we choose to 


build in, i 
Architectural order is a potent 


force some of us had begun to 
neglect a bit, and Drexler is to be 
thanked for reminding us of it. 

So why the perverse eccentrici- 
ties of the installation itself, based 
on that most tired affectation of 
recent architectural fashion, the 
45-degree angle? The display al- 
coves in the spaces left over from 
the angled corridors were further 


confused by the decorating gim- 
mick of changing color at each 
corner; and on these motley walls 
the monumental drawings were 
arrayed in asymmetrical patterns, 
the suggestion of Mondrian 
strengthened by the fact that each 
drawing was framed with a stripe 


of black tape. 
One could find this installation 


jaunty or just plain ugly, depend- 
ing on one’s disposition, but no 
one could find it appropriate. It 
may be that Drexler realized that 
no temporary partitions of paint- 
ed sheetrock could compete with 
the grandeur of the drawings, but 
in that case, the adaptability of 
the show's lessons must be admit- 
ted to be pretty limited. Is 
19th-century design necessarily 
vanquished by 20th-century bud- 
gets? 

Whatever the vagaries of their 
installation, the drawings have giv- 
en us something to enjoy and 
something to discuss. If the enjoy- 
ment is universal, the discussion, 
among architects, is diverse. The 
director of the Institute for Archi- 
tecture and Urban Studies, Peter 
Eisenman — whose buildings look 
less like Beaux-Arts work than any 
others we can think of quickly, 
but whose sentiments seem to be 
strongly with  architecture-for- 
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art's-sake — thinks it “the most 
significant exhibit in architecture 
in the last ten years,” reflecting “a 
return to the point where the 
architect is no longer the multi- 
headed service he once thought he 
was, but is doing architecture. 

There is a growing international 
attitude,” he believes, “that archi- 
tecture has a concern for architec- 
ture itself — that it is both anti- 
functionalist and  antiprogram- 
matic,” 

Architect Ulrich Franzen, on 
the other hand, not only finds 
something slightly scary in the 
fact that the Beaux-Arts style was 
the style of tyrants (both Hitler 
and Stalin were wild about it), but 
also finds the implied attack on 
the modern movement a little 
unfair. “When 19th-century elit- 
ists were thinking Beaux-Arts,” he 
says, “'some who were more con- 
scientious were beginning to think 
that the people were of impor- 
tance. Despite its many failings, 
one of the important thrusts of 
the modern movement was, and 


still is, toward a greater human- 
ity.” 

And Peter Blake, Drexler's pre- 
decessor at the Modern, although 
finding the drawings “dazzling,” 
fears that ‘‘what the exhibition 
suggests is that architecture (and 
much architecture theory and crit- 
icism) has become wholly escapist. 
The new generation of architects 
who know where the problems are 
and where the action is in the real 
world don't feel much like eating 
cake just now.” 

This diversity of reactions is 
natural, for the Beaux-Arts now 
seems reprehensible for just the 
same reason that it seems delight- 
ful: its view of architecture exclu- 
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sively as design. Architecture is no 
longer that simple. It must now be 
a business, a technical skill, a 
coordinating skill, and — most 
important of all — it must have 
that understanding of human 
problems and concern for their 
solution that the Beaux-Arts rose 
so blithely above. 

Blake is dead right that cake is 
currently inappropriate, and a 
19th-century sugar frosting on our + 
cereal would choke us even 
more. Still, even if the Beaux-Arts 
students and graduates were doing 
things which most architects to- 
day no longer consider worth 
doing, they did do them superbly 
well. It shouldn't be impossible to 
attend to our own more pressing 
problems and still profit from this 
show's reminder of the organiza- 
tional strengths of architecture's 
naive past. 

Some dispassionate considera- 
tion of the Beaux-Arts does have 
value, just as Eisenman’s students 
do presumably learn something 
about one aspect of architecture 
even if he does ask them to design 
buildings without programs or 
functions. For if architecture is 
now more than art, it is not 
necessarily less than art. It can be 
many things at once, and it is this 
simultaneity, with all the tensions 
of combination and compromise, 
which give it its fascination and its 
angst. 

Casino or shopping center, ar- 
chitecture has always been and is 
even now capable of being art. 
Sometimes, at its very best, in- 
formed by a passion for architec- 
tural order, but in an appropri- 
ately modern construction and 
with an appropriately modern 
social conscience, it can even still 
be beau. 
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